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FROM ACKERMAN’S REPOSITORY. 


THE POWER 
OF LOVE AND HONOUR. 


Many years ago a gentleman of some 
property in the west of England abruptly 
discharged from his service a young man 
who lived with him in the capacity of 
gardener. It was whispered that his dis- 
missal was occasioned by the gentlemah’s 
daughter and only child, a beautiful girl 
of eighteen, having cast a partial eye 
upon him ; and this report was strength: 
ened by her resolute refusal to marry a 
neighbouring squire, for whom her father 
had long intended her. Incensed at the 
obstinacy with which she persisted in 
her refusal, her father, Mr. T , de- 
termined to carry her to France, and 
place her as a boarder in a convent, till 
time should render her more amenable 
to his wishes. 

Accordingly, they set out for France : 
on thé very day of their departure, Mr. 

, the gentleman whom the young 
ly had refused, was found murdered in 
ood near his own home, and contigu- 

s to the house of M 


As Mr. B ’s watch and purse had | 
not been taken, it was obyicus that plun- | 
der was not the murderer’s object. ‘Ihe 
unfortunate man was stabbed in several 








places, and near him lay a knife, with 


which it appeared that the dreadful deed 
had been perpetrated. The county ‘was 
immediately upon the alert to discover 
the assassin ; large rewards were offered 
for hie apprehension, and several per- 
sons were taken up on suspicion. ' No- 
thing, however, appeared aguinst any one, 
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except the young gardener, and the evi- 
dence against him, though only presump- 
itive, was very strong. 

In the first place, the knife which was 
found near the body was proved to have 
belonged to him ; he himself did not de- 
ny this, but he declared that he had lost 
it some time before. Secondly, it ap- 
peared that he had ‘often expressed the 
greatest dislike to the deceased ; that, 
on the very morning before the body was 
found, he observed to a neighbour who 
was standing with him at his cottage-door, 
on seeing Mr. B ride by, ‘** There 
goes one whom I hate in my heart. 1 
dare say he is going to one of his jovial 
meetings. The stingy fellow seldom 
takes a servant with him, though he is 
80 given to drink, that he has need of 
some one to take care of him. I should 
not wonder if something happened to 
him one af these days.” Another wit- 
ness, who had formerly been William’s 
fellow servant, deposed, that a short 
time before, Mr. B had, on some oc- 
easion etruck the young man, and that he 
had then expressed a determination to 
be revenged upon him. He said to his 
fellow servant, “‘ Only for a reason | 
must not mention, I would have given 
B a good drubbing ; but I comfort 
myself by thinking, that the time will 
come when he shall pay dear for the 
blows he gave me.”’ 

It was proved also, that William was 
seen, on the evening of the night when 
the murder was committed, on the road 
leading to the wood, and the next morn- 
ing he was met in the wood at a little 
| distance from the spot where the body 
|was found, by two labourers who were 
going to work. ‘They observed that bis 
hand and his jacket were stained with 
blood, which he accounted for by saying 
that his nose had been bleeding. Both 
these men saw marks of trouble and dis- 
traction in his countenance, and one of 
them asked him whether any thing was 
the matter with him. He replied abrupt- 




















ly, ** No: what should be the matter 
with me ?” 

When he quitted the service of Mr. 
Tete he hired a sitiall cottage, in which 


wt 


he had since lived by himself. On the 
oflicers entering it to take him prisoner, 
they found that he had not been in bed 
at all. He was sitting in a melancholy 
posture, but he had changed his dress 
and washed himself. They found the 
clothes, which he had taken off, stained 
with blood, and he accounted for it in the 
same way as he had done to the la- 
bourers. 

A universal feeling of commiseration 
for the unfortunate prisoner pervaded 
the minds of all present in court. His 
appearance was in the highest degree 
mild and interesting, and a crowd of wit- 
nesses deposed to his general good cha- 
racter, and the humanity of his disposi- 
tion; but nothigmappeared in contradic- 
tion to the nce against him. He 
was repent interrogated as to where 
he had passed the night, and told, that on 
that circii@stance alone his acquittal or 









to reply, and notwithstanding his pro- 
testations of -ionocence, the evidence 
against bini was so strong, that he was 
found guilty, and sentenced to suffer the 
punishment of the law. He met his fate 
with christian firmness and resignation, 
and to the last persisted in denying all 
knowledge of the crime for which he 
suffered. 

How cruel was the situation of this un- 
fortunate young man! A single word 
would have proved his innocence, and 
rescued him from an ignominious death ; 
but that word would have blasted for 
ever the reputation of her whom he 
loved more than life or honour ; it would 
have exposed her to the’ utmost ‘rage of 
a tyrannic father, whog@"passions were 
capable of carrying higany length, and 


whose violence might have endangered 
i 

c, considerations induced the faith- 
ful ‘and heroic young man to bury in his 
own bosom the secret of his having 
passed the fatal night, in which the mur- 
der was committed, with Miss T— = 
This unfortunate and misguided girl had, 


through the iH management and avari- 
cious disposition of her father, beén bred 
















condemnation might possibly depend ; = 
but to this question he invariably refused 
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up in ignorance. She was naturally sus- 
ceptible ; William was handsome, and of 
manners more refined than are usually 
met with in the class to which he belong- 
ed. B——, for whom the young lady 
knew she was intended, was plain in his 
person, of licentious character, and many 
years older than herself; her aversion 
to him strengthened her rising partiality 
for William, and she forgot herself so 
far as to enter into a solemn and sacred 
engagement never to become the wife of 
any other. 

On the night when B met his fate, 
she had appointed to meet William in her 
father’s garden, to which he had a key ; 
a female servant, who attended her to 
France, was privy to this interview. It 
was true that nothing had passed between 
the levers which could call a blush into 
the cheek of modesty itself, but the un- 
fortunate William knew too well in what 
light the world, and especially the father 
of his mistress, would @ it. The 
lovers remained together last mo- 
ment, and the violence of his emotion on 
bidding her what his foreboding heart 
told him was an eternal farewell, had 
“€aused the bleeding of the nose which 
stained his clothes in so suspicious a 
manner ; nor is it wonderfal that the an- 










-guish which their partiag occasioned him, 


should be misinterpreted into the distrac- 
tion of conscious guilt. 

The feelings of the wretched Miss 
T 











being made of the murderer. 


which B—— had been assassinated, was 
travelling in a different part of the coun- 
try. The room in which he slept was 
separated only by a partition from one 
occupied by another traveller. The 
gentleman happened to be awake in the 
middle of the night, and he heard his 
neighbour mutter, with a dreadful oath, 
** Aye, aye, the wood’s the place ! the 
wood’s the place !’’. and presently after, 
** Don’t talk to me of Hell: B de- 
served to die, and it never can be found 
out.”’ 

These words impressed the gentleman 
strongiy with a belief, that the traveller 
was the real murderer of the unfortunate 
B He stole sofily down stairs, and 
awakened some of the domestics, whom 
he charged not to suffer the man to quit 
the house till he came back. He went 
immediately for officers of justice, with 
whom he soon returned, and taking the 
stranger into. custody, charged him with 
the murder of Mr. B The man, 
unconscious how the fact had been dis- 
covered, confessed it in his first emotions 
of terror. He was, it seems, a rider to 
some houses of business in London; 
B—— was in the habit of visiting the 
capital ; he saw and seduced this man’s 
wife, who was remarkably pretty. The 

















when she learned, too late to|| husband doted upon her to such excess 


avert it, the fate of her lover, cannot be || that he would have taken her back after 
described. A few days before the intel- || she had eloped from him, but she refused 
ligence. reached her, the sudden death of} to return; and shortly afterwards she 


her father removed the only obstacle to 
herunion with William. Her grief on hear- 
ing the dreadful news was so great, that 


it threw her into a dangerous fit of illness ; 


but, though hovering on the confines of 
‘the grave, her first care was to clear his 
memory. She mnmediately made a de- 
claration upon which was properly 
viene’ and itted to writing, that 
William had re with her from 


eleven at night till fourin the morning, 
“between which hours it was evident, 





quitted London altogether ; nor could he 
learn what had become of her. 

As his love for his wife was excessive, 
} his rage against B—— was proportiona- 
bly great ; and he had no means of gra- 
tifying his revenge, for though he was 
himself convinced that B had sedu- 
ced his wife,.he could not prove it. 

Unfortunately, this injured husband 
happened to be at an inn where B—— 
was supping with q party of gentleman 
on the night in which he met his fate. 








from the state in which the body was|iHe heard one of the waiters observe, 


found, the mugde 
mitted. This declaration was immediate- 
ly made public, and the memory of the 
unfortunate young man was cleared; 
though there were still some who affect- 
ed to doubt of his innocence, because 


r must have been com- || that.if he were Mr. B 





» he should not 
like to ride home through the wood. 
He protested that until then he never en- 
tertained a thought of taking the life of 
B——, but at that moment the diabolical 





idea occurred to him, that he might, 


time wore away without any discovery | 


More than five years had passed, when | 
a gentleman belonging to the town near | 


with ease, and without being suspected, 
revenge himself. He was so much 
stronger than B——, that he thought he 
could easily master him; he was algo 
very well mounted, and, as he often tra- 
velled late, and had not announced any 
intention of staying for the night, his 
going on would excite no suspicion. He 
accordingly left the house, and waited 
for his victim in the wood. While he 
was upon the watch, he perceived on 
the ground the knife which poor William 
| had a little before lost ; he picked it up, 
‘and when he knocked the unfortunate 
B—— off his horse, he used it to finish 
the wretched man’s existence. 

His confession was, in all respects, so 
clear and satisfactory, that no doubt could 
be entertained of his guilt : he was ac- 
cordingly convicted, and executed for 
the murder. 

By this discovery the innocence of the 
unfortunate gardener was cleared even 
from the shadow of suspicion. It seem- 
ed as if his mistress had survived only to 
see it made manifest. Her health had 
been in a declining state from the time 
she heard of his fate, and in less than a 
week after the execution of the mur- 
derer,.she breathed her last. 


| , 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE UNION. 
A SKETCH. 





“* Let Winter come ! Let polar spirits sweep 
The dark’ning world, and tempest-troubled deep! 
Though boundless snows the wither’d heath deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm : 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 
With mental light, the melancholy day ! 
And, when its short and sullen noon is o’er, 
The ice-chain’d waters slumbering on the shore, 
How bright the faggots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictur’d wall !" 
% 
A blest and famiiliar tenderness hovers 
around the word “‘ home!” The breath 
of love fans our souls, and the. joy of 
happiness sparkles in the laughing eye, 
when the mirror, memory, waves before 
the mind the green freshness of the 
pliant bough that flourished from the vi- 
gour of its parent oak. The loved 
themes that dwell inthe word “‘ home,” 
are ever vivid—the gayest delights of the 
young heart breathe and live at the 


sound—the magnificent splendour of 








coming existence, that was then nourish- 
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ed as arich flower, for an instant bursts 
the bonds of matured reason, and, like 
the rush of mighty wind, sweeps through 
boundless expanse, and the soul is be- 
wildered amid its vigorous conceptions. 
These are the recollections of child- 
hood’s home. But there is another 
home, dear to felicity, dear to each re- 
fined and generous bosom. It is the 
dwelling of love, of the husband’s and the 
parent’s happiness. It is the dear part- 
ner who lives within this ‘*‘ Home,”’ that 
creates a second youth—that brightens 
the storm of winter, and illumines the 
sun of summer—that invites us to repose 
on her pillowy softness ; as the window 
of the Ark, welcomed the Dove when it 
could find no resting place. Yes! it is 
the wife who blesses life, and binds 
around her polished temple the olive- 
branch of peace. The courtier may 
hail the smile that plays about his sove- 
reign’s lip, as the bliss of Ais happiness. 
The heart. of the hero may throb with| 
the rush of glorious triumph, as the 
phrensied populace bear his name toward 
the heavens in the resplendent burst of 
enthusiasm ; but their happiness is but 
an empty title, when compared with 
those virtues, smiles, and social delights, 
blending at the ‘‘ Winter Fireside’ of a 
** Happy Home.” 

Melvill and Eliza were blooming from 
the nuptial altar ; ten thousand summer 
beams of rich and dazzling tints sported 
around their path. No marriage ever 
was consummated under a more pleasing 
shade—the dew-gems glittered with unu- 
sual beauty, and the foliage was green as 
the first blade of grass, when, warmed by 
a spring sun, it blooms with unrivalled 
freshness. 

The intimacy of a long friendship en- 
deared the cement of their union ; the 
love of tenderness glowed in their bo- 
soms, undimmed as the fire-blaze con- 
secrated to Peruvian piety. The golden 
deity* spread riches in their path, and 
appeared to exult in advancing the feli- 
city of the amiable couple. The love- 
liest fowerets, the purest delicacies, and 
the leaves of science, smoothed the 
rough road of life. The blessing of the) 


poor, the love of friends, and the affec- 
tion of their parents, greeted their pre- 
sence and serrowed at their absence. 
Well did they merit the prayer of the 


been cheered by their goodness. 


for their comfort was as dear to them as 
their own. 


the heart for their parents’ perfect tran- 
quillity, was the warmest tribute of sin- 
cere gratitude. 

The dull eye of sorrow will burst its 
film, and look happy as it ‘rests upon two 
young people fresh with hope and ver- 
dant in affection, meekly bow their 
heads in token of submission to the sa- | 
cred precepts of the reverend pastor. It) 





our nature, as to defy the warmest beams | 
of the sun in dissolving its hard con- | 
struction. Perhaps our young days | 
were once thus serene. Perhaps we 
once led to the altar a chosen female ; or | 


may rush across the brain and thaw the | 
icy heart to softness. Whatever may be | 
the cause, it is true, that every pulse | 
beats quicker at the contact of bosoms, | 
the valued deposit of sentiment, science, | 
benevolence, and virtue. 

What delightful emotions must have 
been those of the poor, the relatives, and | 
all who were any way connected with 
Melvill and Eliza, when they viewed the | 
union of so virtuous a couple? How 
many satisfied faces crowded around the | 
door, awaiting the appearance of the. 
bridegroom and bride! What a sweet | 
feeling it must have imparted to Melvill | 
and Eliza as they saw the looks, and, 
heard the wishes of the honest poor. | 
The aged widow prayed for Heaven’s 
best gifts to be strewn in the path of her 
who. had so oft ministered to the saddest 
hours, with her smile, her presence, and 
her actions. The loves of Melvill and 
Eliza had flowed smoothly on, obstructed 
by nought, save that modest apprehen- 
sion, the timid attendant on respectful 
love. Their fair and budding blossoms 
of conjugal felicity, were looked towards 
with a just confidence, founded on ah ac- 
curate intimacy with each other’s best 
principles and rules of action ; from their 
mingling in mutual sports since the early 
dawn of lisping childhood. A union thus 
cemented is a gay and blissful omen of 





poor man, for the sick midnight hour had 








| pulse of life remains. Melvill and Eliza 


| breeze. 


Well || were happy in realizing the truth of this 
did they deserve the love of their friends, | remark. ‘They bounded o’er the field of 


|| existence, contented, pious, unrestrained. 


! r 


Well should their parents’ | The rose, the sweet briar, the hyacioth, 


affection ever kindle with new brightness { the violet, and clusters of wild flowers 


at their approach, for the solicitude of || bedecked and perfumed their path with 


‘the richest fragrance—they enjoyed that 
‘ease of heart and content of mind so oft 
jand so justly embittered in this larger 
cradle, liable to be rocked by the faintest 
Oh! yes, they revelled in the 
sun-shine of loveliness, and in the luxu- 
riance of fancy imagined they dwelt in an 
earthly paradise. 

May they ever live in that light of 


is natural joy. For, the frost of winter || love which lit the torch of their union 
cannot thus freeze the benevolence of | 


May their dear babes twine about their 
hearts as tendrils climb around their 
leafy protector. May each passing mo- 
ment contribute to the enjoyment of the 
hour, and each hour of their existence 
| prove, that marriage is the happiest of 





numberless images of buried transport || all connections, when we esteem the 


‘understanding of her who is destined to 
| participate in our joys and sorrows for 
|life—whose temper is ever amiable— 
|whose affections are ever lasting, and 
'whose social and endearing qualities 
‘combine, and center in domestic happi- 


ness. 


October 15th, 1819. CORYDON. 


——————————— 
KEDAR AND AMELA, 
AN ARABIAN TALE ; 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. DE FLORIAR. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


Kedar joined the army ; he was brave, 
and he performed great actions. Rank 
was given to him, and he periormed still 
greater; but the viziers, who were jea- 
lous of him, kept him at a distance from 
the sovereign ; he was treated with in- 
justice ; reward was withheld from him ; 
in aword, he sufieredevery thing which 
he had made men of merit suffer; and 
at length, completely disgusted, he quit- 
ted the military service, and went to re- 
late the whole to the Dervise, who re- 
minded him that he had behaved exactly 
in the same manner when he was Iman, 
Kedar confessed that this was true, and 
was better able to see his own follies now 
that he was the victim of similar fanits. 
The Dervise advised him to become a 





sweetest enjoyment so long as the im- | tradesman, and gave him money to begin 


with. 
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Kedar departed for the purpose of en- 
tering into trade at Bagdad. His fortune 
increased ; he grew opulent. A very 


‘rich widow wished to marry him, bat the 


remembrance of his shepherdess, with 
whom he did not despair of meeting once 
more, prevented him from accepting this 
offer. The Caliph was in need of his 


|} thought her beautiful, 








and ordered his 
followers to seize her. ‘The poor Amela 
was shut up in the seraglio, and, to com- 
plete her misfortune, Amrou was smitten 
with her charms, and allowed her onl) 
eight days to submit to his will. 

In the mean time Kedar sought for his | 
friend the Dervise, and was dying with |! 





'the subterraneous passage ; but Amrou 
always carried the key about him. In 
| the midst of their conversation, the eunuch 
'came to inform Amela that the Iman, who 
was grown quite impatient, would come 
|to her that evening, and he was deter- 
mined to use violence if persuasion should 
fail. In this imminent danger, Amela 


credit, and he lent it to him ; his bank- | uneasiness at bis not coming. ‘The day 
ruptcy was the consequence. New laws, | came on which he was to see Amela, but 
unfavourable to commerce, completed ‘no Amela was at the place of meeting. 
his ruin. He returned again to the Der- | Poor Kedar, driven almost to despair, 


; 

| consented to hide herself among the silks, 

and be carried to the tradesman’s house. 

Kedar put on her dress, and her veil, and ) 





vise, who consoled him, but reminded | 





_ knew not what to do or to think. Amela, 


him that when he was an*Iman, he was. ‘on her side, racked her brains to find out 


as little afriend to commerce. 


Touched | ; ‘the means of making her situation known 


with his having, on account of his old | | to him ; but all communication was cul 


passion, refused to marry, she did not} 


wish that he should again go to a great | 
distance from her, and she advised him to H 


become a hushandman. She purchased | 


‘for him fields, a beautiful farm, and ; ring-doves had built their nest. 


flock, and, having settled him in his new! 


situation, she promised that she would 


come to see him every other day. 

Kedar was tolerably happy as a farmer. 
He saw his property increase in propor- 
tion with his toil. But taxes, statute la- 
bour, the visiers, and his powerful neigh- 
bours, deprived him of nearly all his in- 
come. He complained to his dear Der- 
vise, who called to his recollection that 
the laws were those which he had him- 
self made. Kedar, however, preferred 
his last occupation to all the others, and 
continually talked of his Shepherdess, 
whom the Dervise promised at length to 
restore to him. 

The day was fixed for this delightful 
interview. The Dervise directed him to 


‘go to the same wood in which he first 


saw her, and assured him that he would 
find her there. Amela then hastened to 
take off her beard, resume her own dress, 
and wait for Kedar in the wood. The 
meeting of the two lovers’ was of the 
tenderest kind. Kedar entreated her to 
become his wife, but Amela answered 
that the proper time was not yet arrived. 
She, however, assured him that she would 
give him her hand. ‘They then parted, 
promising each other to meet —_ at 
the same place. 

As Amela was returning to the her- 
mitage, to put on her Dervise’s dress, 
she was unluckily met by the chief of 
the eunuchs of the Iman Amrou, who was 


‘seeking every where for handsome wo- 


men for his master. He looked at her, 











| off, int she was unable to write to her 
lover. . 

At length she remembered, that at the 
‘door of Kedar’s farm house two green 
She told 
the enamoured Amrou, who loved her, 
and was desirous to please her, that there 


‘ober nothing in the world she so much 


wished for as green ring-doves from the 
mountain of Zemzem : this mountain was 
the spot where Kedar lived. Amrovuim- 
mediately sent a hundred slaves to seek 
every where green ring-doves. They 
came to the farm, and they seized upon 


the doves, in spite of the resistance of 


Kedar, who wished to protect them, be- 
cause they were the favourites of the 
Dervise. ‘They were carried to Amela, 
who tied under their wings a letter, by 
which she informed Kedar of her misad- 
venture, and desired him to call upon a 
particular tradesman in the city, on a 
certain day, on which day she would send 
to the tradesman for some silks ; and she 
begged that he would hide among the 
silks a dagger, which was her only and 
last means of saving herself from the ty- 
rant’s love. Kedar saw the doves return 
with the lettef. Almost in despair, he 
collected all the money that he possessed, 
went to the tradesman on the appointed 
day, and, by dint of a large present, pre- 
vailed upon him to enclose him in the 
box of silks which was going to the sul- 
tana, All succeeded to his wish. ‘The 
box with Kedar in it was safely carried 
to Amela. “The joy of the two lovers 
was extreme, but it was dashed by many 
fears. Kedar proposed to send her back 
by the same conveyance, and to remain 
in her place. Amela would not agree to 
this proposal. Kedar had not forgotten 


armed with the dagger, he reuined in 
her stead. 

Amrou came to gratify his guilty de- 
sires. He was alone in the room with 
‘the pretended Amela. On his proceed- 
ing to lift up the veil, Kedar stretched 
him at his feet with a blow of the dagger ; 
a second blow deprived him of the power 
of speech. Kedar took from him the 
key of the subterraneous passage, waited 
till night-fall, and then, leaving the pa- 
lace by the secret passage, made the best 
of his way to the hermitage, where Amela 
had already.resumed her Dervise’s dress. 
Kedar sought every where for Amela ; 
the Dervise promised to find her for him, 
and in the mean time she enjoyed his 
tender anxiety. 

In the meanwhile, the death of Amrou 
had been discovered, and every thing 
was in confusion. The people loudly 
called for another chief. The Dervise 
seized this opportunity to visit the city, 
and to propose to them a new, free, and 
wise government, which was readily 
adopted. Every body was made happy, 
not excepting Kedar, who in his good 
friend the Dervise found once more his 
beloved Amela. 


TRUE NOBILITY. 


Rank, titles, grandeur, are mere earth- 
ly baubles. The treasures of an upright 
heart are the only treasures tbat moths 
may not corrupt, and thieves break 
through into and steal. The refinements 
of the mind are, indeed, what constitute 
nobility of demeanour, and cannot be dis- 
pensed with; they polish with higher 
lustre than any court etiquette ; they 
give that native elegance which has su- 
perior charms to any that can be ac- 
quired. 


It is a proof of good breeding, to be 








able to converse well. 
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LITERARY CABINET. 


ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 


FOR THE LADIES’ 


« The sun goes forth, but Conrad's day is dim, 
And the night cometh—ne’er to pass from him.” 


Byron's Porems. 





The above lines are from Lord By- 
. yon’s Corsair, in which he paints the_ 
character of Conrad, as the chief of a. 
band of pirates, marked for every vice | 
which places a stigma upon the human | 
character. Yet numerous as were his/ 


vices, still he possessed one virtue, on } 
which the poet has with much energy | 


dilated. This was the sincerity and the | 
immutability of his love toward Medora, | 
the sharer of his pleasures and his pains, 
the object of his affection, the partner of 
his life, and on whose death the above | 
lines are introduced. Various as are the | 
misfortunes to which mankind are ex-. 
posed, there is none more poignant than | 
the separation from beloved and valued 
friends. To man, this loss, though for a| 
season severe and distressing, is in a great 
measure ameliorated by the different pur- 
suits of life: before him is the world, 
the busy theatre of action; he can en- 
gage in its various occupations, and di- 


rect his mind from painful emotions— if) 


not by this, he can visit distant countries, 
and joining in different societies, can for- 
get his woes and his afflictions. But far 
different is the situation of woman ; ‘‘ the 
heart is her world, it is there her am- 
bition strives for empire, it is there her | 
avarice seeks for hidden treasures, she 
sends forth her sympathies on adventure, 
she embarks her whole sou! in the traffic | 
of affections, and, if shipwrecked, her | 
case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy | 
of the heart”-——But distressing as is at| 
all times the loss of friends, more parti- 
cularly so when the bonds of connubial 
felicity are torn asunder, when separated 
from the object we hold most dear. This 
has often been the theme on which the 
poet has employed his pen, and justly so, 
as frém his own experience he could be 
fully sensible of its effects. Painful, in- 
deed, then, must be the separation which 
divides us from those we truly love, on 
whom are placed all our hopes, who 
‘share with us in prosperity, and sympa- 
thize with us in adversity—who soothe 
and ameliorate the pangs and vivissitudes 
of life, and soften the pillow of expiring 





jawaits thy coming—and the conscious- | 


nature. Such is the influence and power 
of woman, ** Heaven’s best gift to man” — 
Lon inue i s€8- 
wat § pp aa rie capers in the ae “ Youth set aright at first, with ease go on, 
sion of every virtue, which adorns and | And each new task is with new pleasure done.” 
exalts thy character. Nobie indeed are | 
thy duties, and numerous thy virtues. || It is not only unpleasant, but extremely 
Distress receives from thy hands conso- | difficult te correct sted: enSO pcan 
lation ; want, relief; ignorance know. | ation, when once acquired by children. — 
: ’ > : ° 

ledge ; the wandering and destitute, pro- ‘* Prevention is always better than cure 

4 _— : 
tection; and vice is taught the road to | With a view to obviate in some mea 


happiness. A diadem of eternal glory | | sure this difficulty, I take the liberty of 
| recommending not only to the female pa- 


| trons of the Cabinet, but to teachers and 
our citizens in general, a work which has 
irecently been published by Samuel Wood 
& Sons, under the title of ‘*the North 
| American Spelling Book,” written by 
ise R. Wiggins,” a man of unexception- 
able talents and character, and teacher 
| of the * MarHematican ano MencantILe 
_Scuoor”’ in Rose-street. 
| Sach a book has long been wanting, 
} and from its being founded on the autho- 
5 rity of Walker, and having every useful 
word in the language, so systematically 
‘|classed, as to ensure a gradual and pro- 
ee | gressive improvement, with pleasure to 
| the pupil and ease to the teacher, pos- 
| sesses, in my estimation, a superiority 
over every other of the kind extant. IL 
| wish soon to see it introduced into all 
our schocts, andam decidedly of opinion, 


According to. the established law ef we if it is impartially and generally ex- 
nature, mothers are the first to give lan- || amined, | cham. Rove the Hewere + me 
guage to children ; it therefore becomes || ing my wane eneee. te pe oe 
their indispensable duty to secure the best | jstmaple, and the ee oo Jee 
and safest means of rooting in the young , aget.& anece onty te BO: Enews to be om 
and tender minds of their offspring, the | meee. 
purest ideas of orthography, and most | 
correct habits of pronunciation ; it is but | 
just to observe that good spelling and 
elegant pronunciation are often too little: 
attended to by many parents and in many | 
schools, while all acknowledge, that they | 
form a material and very important part || Poet.—A manufacturer of lines, con- 
of a good education On the subject of | sisting generally of eight syllables ; some- 
spelling, children imbibe habits, from a|\times ten They are paid for by the 
want of study and proper attention ; for ! gross ; pa should be used immediately, 


be extremely cautious of allowing them 
to hear words improperly pronounced. 





ness of a well-spent life, affords support 
in the last hour of existence. | 


“ For female hearts with pity glow, 
And woman holds affliction dear : 
For guiltless woes her sorrows flow, 





And suffering vice compels her tear : 
’Tis her's to soothe the ills below, 

And bid life's fairer views appear ; 
To woman’s gentle kind we owe, 

What comforts and delights us here ; 
They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 

And care they soothe, and age they cheer.” 

CLARENCE. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


“ Nothing can enter into the affections, which | 
stumbles at the threshold.”—Brair. 





A. M. M. 






Specimens of a new Dictionary of the En- 
glish Language. 


[From the London Courier.] 















it requires in a language like ours, a 
careful application to some good spelling- 
book or dictionary, under the assistance 
of a radical and well-qualified teacher. 
But elegance in pronunciation fs acquired 
with qmuch more ease to the pupil.—No- 
thing is more common than to observe 
children pronounce as their mothers pro- 
nounce ; il, therefore, mothers wish their 
children to pronounce well, they should 








| as they will not keep. 


Author.—A good sort of intellectual 
spider, who eviscerates from his brain 
the means to live ; a drudge of opulence, 
and of fools; aday dreamer ; one who 
pampers rich knaves with flattery, and 
yet dies poor ; aman who thinks loud, 
that others may do without thinking. 

Gratitude.—Lhe art of ~ Ptah “i 


vours. 
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Ingratitude.—A quality which we see {| The following incident relative to Leslie, the ) 


in all men except ourselves. 

Owl.—A species of bird ; it is frequent- 
ly called a common-council-man 

Duel.—An interview between two 
fools. 

Adonis.—The reflection of a dandy in 
a looking-glass. 

Abdication.—Surrendering what we 
cannot keep. Napoleon abdicated the 
throne of France, when he could not re- 
tain it. 

Abstinence. —Getting rid of one surfeit, 
to make room for another. 

Absurd.—Any thing done or said, dif- 
ferent from what we ourselves would say 
or do. 

Abundance.—An imaginary quantity, of 
which every man thinks his neighbour 
possessed, and himself deprived. 

Abuse.—Unwelcome truths. 

Accommodation.—Obliging a friend in 
order to serve ourselves. 

. Reason.—The faculty by which a man 
always justifies his own conduct. Some 
vain theorists have supposed that it was 
given to regulate our actions; but the 
uniform practice of mankind has proved 
that it is of no use but to eae 





we do. 

Honesty.—A commodity which every | 
man has to dispose of, amd which he is} 
willing to sell till he is bankrupt. 

Bully.—A coward who strives to fright- 
en away fear. 

Swindler.—A gentleman who lives by 
his wits ; but often finds himself at his 
wits’ ends how to live. 

Woman—was made of a man’s rib. 

Many frivolous queries have been pro- 
posed concerning this circumstance in 
the creation of Woman ; but it ought to 
satisfy us, that this mode of her formation 
was most agreeable to the Divine wis- 
dom ; and it may suggest some practical 
hints, of no small importance in domes- 
tic life: “The woman was taken, not 
from the head of man, to usurp authority 
over him ; nor from his feet, to be tram- 
pled on by him ; but from his side, to be 
regarded as next himself ; under his arm, 
to be protected ; and near his heart, to 





, the prophesy of Cook was not premature. 


young American whose paintings have been so | 
highly spoken of in London, is from the Balti- 
more Morning Chronicle :— 


“ But a few years ago, Charles R. 
Leslie was an indented apprentice in the 
store of a bookseller at Philadelphia. He 
was known to possess, by his fellow ac- 
quaintances, a love for the pencil. Ob- 





serving the tragedian Cook, in the cha- 
racter of Richard, the impression was so 
powerful, that he retired to his home, 
and from memory, with a black lead pen- 
cil, sketched an outline not only of his at- 
titude, but of his person. This sketch 
was shown from one to another, until at 
last it came to the tragedian himself. 
He demanded to know why such a genius 
of the pencil was not immediately sent to | 
London to make himself perfect in the 
art. The hint was immediately taken— 
Leslie’s indentures were delivered up, 
he was sent to London, and put under the 
patronage of West. It is now found that 


' 
| 
' 
} 
' 
| 
| 
' 


— - 


Leslie is no longer an apprentice to a 
bookseller, but a successful hero of the |) 
pencil. 
—_— 
SCRUPLES OF CONSCIENCE. 

An old German Knight, in the first half 
of the 17th century, when enormous 
goblets were among the chief ornaments 
of the rooms and tables of the nobles, sat 
once at table next to his young wife, ina 
numerous company, where the bottle | 
went continually round, and a large gob- 
let was to be emptied each time, on pain 
of being contemned as a false brother by 
the guests, who were used to be very | 
strict in this point. The wife, who had 
received a more polished education, 
whispered to her husband, when it again 
came to his turn to empty an enormous 
glass, to pour the wine secretly under 
the table. ‘“‘ The others will see it,” 
said he. His wife, therefore, just as he 
was raising the glass to his mouth, snuff- 
ed out the candle, and repeated her re- 
quest. Instead of complying, he said, 
with a kind of solemnity, ‘“‘ God sees it,” 


and emptied his goblet. 
— 
DR. GOLDSMITH, 








be beloved by him.” 
= 
Marriage is, in some respects, like death. 
It is unknown to us till we have tried it, 
and then it is too late to repent. 





Speaking of Dr. Jonnson’s force and 
perseverance in disputation, said ‘‘There 
is no arguing with him ; for if his pistol 
misses fire, he knocks you down with the 





ANECDOTES. 


Mr. Curran was engaged in a legal ar- 
gument—behind him stood his colleague, 
a gentleman whose person was remarka- 
bly tall and slender, and who was origin- 
ally designed to take orders. The judge 
observing that the case under discutsion 
involved a question of ecclesiastical law. 
** Then,” said Mr. Curran, * I can re- 
fer your lordship to an authority behind 
me, who was once intended for the 
church, though (in a whisper to a friend 
beside him) in my opinion he was fitter 
for the steeple.” 





An officer of one of the courts, named 
Halfpenny, having frequently interrupted 
Mr. Curran, the judge peremptorily or- 
dered him to be silent and sitdown. “I 
thank your lordship,”’ said the counsel, 
“for having at length nailed that rap to 
the counter.” 





The facetious Mr. Sheridan, on hear- 
ing his father speak of the antiquity of 
his family, stating at the same time, that 
the original name was O’Sheridan, hu- 
morously observed—‘“‘ No doubt of that, 
father : No one has a better right to the 
O, for we owe every body.” 





Madame Geoffrin disagreeing once with 
a literary gentleman, the dispute became 
very warm, and many high words were 
exchanged with great acrimony. ‘ How 
now,” said M. de Holbach, a mutual 
friend of their’s, stepping between them, 
“Can it be that you are clandestinely 


married ?°’ 
EAD 





4 HARD MASTER. 


Old Asterly, one evening when his 
band was playing an overture, went up 
to the horn players, and asked why they 
were not playing. They said they: had 
twenty bars rest. ‘* Rest!’ says ‘he, 
** I'll have nobody rest in my company ; 
I pay you for playing, not for resting !” 

A young lawyer in the county of 
Hampshire, who was almost discouraged 
of getting a living by his profession, en- 
tered into the Tanning Business ; a gen- 
tleman, one day, asked him, ‘* Why he 
tanned for a living?” he answered, “ ! 
have skinned long enough, and now think 








{| but end of it.” 


it time to be tanning.” 





-_ 
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POETRY. 





aes 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO —. 


Thou bidst me hush the plaintive strain, 
My Lyre must then neglected sleep ; 
For I have often tried in vain, 
With sportive hand its strings to sweep. 


The plaintive strain best suits a heart 
Which various ills have taught to grieve ; 
Nor would I with its feelings part, 
For all the pleasures mirth can give. 


Ah! those who neyer woo'd the muse, 
Can never guess her dangerous art ; 

She, the sad path with wild flowers strews, 
Yet fosters griefs that break the heart. 


She loves to mourn in pensive lay, 
For friends departed—blessings gone ; 
Yet lends a transient, glimmering ray, 
To light the bosom—sad, forlorn. 


I cannot boast thy muse’s fire, 

Thy depth of thought, and perfect line ; 
Yet will I tune my simple lyre, 

The only joy that now is mine. 





HARRIET. 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO MARY. 


I would this pen were Cupid's dart, 
That I might strike it to thy heart, 
As thou hast done to mine ; 
Oh, I would write such language there, 
So sweet and mild, so soft and fair, 
*Twould be no longer thine. 


And in my bosom I would wear it, 
The storms of life should never tear it 
From thy Julio's faithful breast ; 
I'd guard it still with anxious care, 
Sorrow should never enter there, 

Nor aught disturb thy rest. 


There shouldst thou slumber still secure, 

Nor know the ills which I endure, 
Those slumbers to maintain ; 

And only wake to know and feel 

Thy Julio loves thee, loves thee still, 
Then sink to rest again. 


But since, alas! this pen is still 
Nought but a common goose's quill, 
I ne'er can hope to move thee ; 
So keep the treasure thou hast got, 

To bless some happier lover's lot, 
And teach him how to love thee. 


JULIO, 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
THERE {8S AN HOUR.—BY ROLLA. 


There is an hour—when fancy throws, 
Her golden chain around the mind ; 

When ev'ry link with brightness glows, 

And draws a glimmering light bebind. 


There is an hour—to friendship dear, 
Bright as the sparkling tears of morn ; 
Or like some rill so sweetly clear, 
That seems to laugh each care to scorn. 


There is an hour—when absent friends 
In fond and sweetest union meet, 

When fancy all her rapture lends, 
And smiles in transport at their feet. 


There is an hour—that's given to wo, 
When all the feelings warmly run ; 
Ard pity o'er the soul will throw 
Her mildest beam from friendship’s sun. 


« There is an hour—when hope is bright, 
And pleasure lights the tender eye ; 








When every shade of “ sorrow’s night” 
Before her magic sun-beams fly. 


There is an hour—when death’s dark cloud 
Throws itself o’er the troubled soul ; 
And when in accents trembling loud, 


There is an hour—when hope is fled, 
And feeling sleeps cold as the grave ; 

When every joy on earth seems dead, 
And sorrow o’er the relics rave. 


But, there’s an hour—when oft we view, 
Some future scene of perfect bliss, 
And taste of joys so purely new, 
That we exclaim—< a heav’'n is this !” 


And may that hour, of softest hue, 
Round which is thrown a heav'nly zest ; 
Each day thro’ life, still shine anew, 
And light us to a holy rest. 
Brooklyn, Sepiember, 1819. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
ON THE DEATH OF 
COMMODORE O. H. PERRY. 





Weave, Columbia—weave the cypress wreath, 
Thy Hero lies—cold, in the arms of death : 

On a far distant shore 

He lies, nor hears the roar, 
Of the wild tempest, sweeping o'er his grave : 
The tempest’s voice no more awakes the brave. 


He’s fallen—and o'er his tomb, Columbia weeps, 


That mark the hallowed ground— 
Where slumbering profound, 
The Hero of thy wave, O Erie! rests— 
Long be his mem'ry cherish'd in our breasts. 


Midst the wild fury of the battle’s roar, 
| He stood, the guardian of his country’s shore ; 
Undaunted, firm he stood, 
"Midst carnage—death—and blood ; 
Nor shrunk from danger’s most assailing form, 
When duty bid him meet—and brave the storm. 


But he’s fall’n—in life’s meridian hour 

He sunk, the prey of death’s unsparing pow’r— 
Yet ever lives his name, 
Bright as his country’s fame, 

And distant ages shall admire his deeds, 

And to his mem'ry pay a hero's meeds. 





HORENTIUS, 


October 12th. 


A voice proclaims—* mine is the whole !” |; 


And, with a nation’s tears, the wild flow’rs steeps | 


) FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS ******, AGED FOURTEEN. 


When glows thy cheek in soft confusion, 
At wanton flattery’s gilded strain ; 

O, cherish not the fair delusion ! 
Though brightly fair, ’tis falsely vain ' 


Lose not for some illusive vision, 

A real, more substantial treasure ! 
Dream not, on earth, of realms elysian ; 

But know the bounds of human pleasure ! 


For home-born joys, if pure affection 
Instruct thee Nature to obey, 
How soft, how dear the retrospection ! 
At beauty’s close, and life’s decay. 
M.Y.S 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


FAREWELL TO MY HOME. 


Oh, home of my father! I bid thee, farewell ' 
Fate calls me, and I must depart; 

| Yet mem’ry shall last while my bosom shall swel! 
For, oh! thou art dear to my heart. 











Sweet cot of my father! I love thy rude walls, 
| Where the ivy and jessamine grow ; 

|| And near to thy side the hoarse cataract falls, 
‘| And runs to the valley below. 


| 


|| Blest home of my father! there plenty presides, 
And pleasure unmingled with care ; 

And smiling content in the cottage resides, 

Nor envy, nor hatred, is there 


| Ah, home of my father! how oft have I stray’d 

O’er thy mountains, thy woodland and lawn ; 

| The beauties of sun-set with rapture survey’d ; 
Or watch'd thé first glim'ring of dawn. 


| When the shadows were lengthen'd o’er moun- 
tain and dale, 

| And the pathway was lonesome and drear, 
How oft have I wander'd alone in the vale, 

| While melody gladden’d my ear! 


; 


| But adieu, much-lov'd spot, for perhaps never- 
more 
The scenes of my youth shall I view ; 
I must cross the wide sea to afar distant shore ; 
Oh! home of my father! adieu! 
PHILEIDEMON, J. T. H. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MULTUM LN PARVO. 





ADDRESSED TO A MISS LITTLE. 


I know a Little—would know that liltle better-— 
I write—a—titt/e—-pleas'd with every letter— 
I sing @ little, can but litile sing— 
My muse hath but a (iti/e on her wing. 
I love a little—is that little vain? 
Deserving little, Little if 1 gain ! 
' M.Y.S, 


AN ADIEU. 


An adieu shouid in utterance dia ; 
If written, but faintly appear ; 
Should be heard in the burst of a sigh, 
Or seen in the fall of a tear. ° 
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From the Long-Isian Star. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Dear Sir, I hope your goodness will excuse, 
This humble effort of a female pen ; 


And trust you can’t ungallantly refuse, 
To print it for those bipeds, call’d young men. 


For surely, sir, this village oft presents, 
. -~A strange anomaly as e’er was known; 
Ladies all tonely | while the dandy gents, 
Sit at the porter house, or stroll the town! 


Alas, the age! when ladies’ sparkling eyes, 

No more can charmlike sparkling ale and beer ; 
* O tempore!” mast s fragrant sighs, 
é Have lesser fragrance than the fam’d segar ' 


No more th’ inviting circle they regard, 
“—- . Where wit and beauty spread a sweet repast : 
_ Oysters and terrapins usurp the board! 
. Exalted pleasure !—most refined taste ! 


What are the rising prospects of the land, 
When female charms ne more can “wake the 


« ‘ ” 


What are our hopes, when many a youthful band, 

































Pay early court to pleasure’s poisoning bow! ? 
3 _ By@ Man on his Wife. 
Two of my bones have taken a trip, 
' “s  Miy rib is departed and so is my hip. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—__ EE 
& eo" NEW-YORK, 
= © S*OSATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1819. 





“TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The verses of NV. on Woman, fail far below the 


shall have a place. 
The verses of R. do not possess safficient real 
merit to secure them a place in the Ladies’ Lite- 


Proposils finve just been issued, by G. S. 
Tuorstow, of this city, for publishing by Sub- 
scription, (in: Weekly Numbers,) a New Musical 
Work, entitled, “ Taz Mrxopist,” comprising a 
selection of the most favourite Eaglish, Scotch, 
and Irish SONGS, arranged for the Voice, Flute, 
or Violin. , 

‘We have examined a Specimen of this work, 
and cannot withhold our humble testimony in 
favour of the chasteness and elegance displayed 
in its execution, as well as the judicious taste 
& evinced in the selection... Mr. Thornton is an 
” amateur of no ordinary abilities, and we have no 

doubt that he will use every exertion to render 
the projected work deserving of public patronaze. 

This work is to. appear in numbers of sixteen 
pages each, neatly stitched in coloured print- 
ed covers, and deliyered to 
for the moderate price of twelve 


each, payable on delivery. The 








ed 


. 





is calculated for the pocket, or a lady's reticule, 
being a small duodecimo. The type on which it 
is printed is new, the paper fine, and the Music 
remarkably neat and legible. 

We warmly recommend this elegant little work 
to the fair readers of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 
particularly to such of them as are in the habit of 
charming their friends with the melody of their 
voices. The terms are certainly such as are 
strictly compatible with the most rigid economy ; 
and they have the privilege of withdrawing their 
names whenever they please. Sixteen numbers 
will complete a volume, for which a neat title 
page and index will be furnished gratis. 

In his Prospectus, the Publisher thus expresses 
himself—< A new and agspicious era in the musi- 
cal history of ourcountry, has been opened to the 
lovers of + sweet sounds,’ by the late visits of 
Messrs. Inciedon and Philipps. The unrivalled 

of these celebrated vocalists, 
awakened sensations in American bosoms of 
which they were almost ignorant of being sus- 
ceptible, and which have continued to expand 
and extend, until an entire revolution bas taken 
place in public taste, which has transferred the 
sceptre from vulgar 
ment. The Songs of Incledon, Philipps, Braham, 
Sinclair, &c. are now called for by all classes, 


.}] sexes, and ages ; and it is to answer this call, and 


facilitate the progress of this delectable art, that 
the pablisher has undertaken a work which unites 


“economy with beauty—convenience with ele- 


gance—uitle cum duici,” 


Volcanic Water —We learn from Naples, that 
the founiain which Mr. Gimbernat has contrived 
in the ioterior of the crater of Mount Vesuvius, by 
means of a certain process which condenses thr 
voleanic vapours, attracts still more and more the 
attention of the curious. During the last feast of 
Pentecost, the peasants who were making their 
accustomed pilgrimage to the hermitage of Vesu- 
vius, were not a little astonished at finding, just 
in the neighbourhood of fire, a source of the 
most delicious and salutary refreshment, where 
they could quench the thirst of those who were 
fatigued by the painful journey to the summit of 


i the mountain. 


The pilgrims took a liking to this volcanic wa- 


} ter, and as several amongst them had experienced 


its salutary effects on the stomach and bowels, its 
medicinal fame rapidly spread. Curiosity, and 
the hopes of being relieved from slight indisposi- 
tions, have ever since daily attracted crowds of 
pilgrims, who traverse the beds of lava in repair- 
ing to the fountain of Vesuvius. 


[commoxicaTion.] 


As illustrious examples are the most winning 
incitements to a laudable emulation, there have 
never been wanting, in any age, poets and histo- 
rians to waft the fame of accomplished worthies 
along the current of time, and exhibit the por- 
traits of superior merit, as noble patterns of imita- 
tion ; but while the deeds of heroes are immor- 
talized in lofty strains, shall the more modest 





virtues of friendship and philanthropy, virtues that 
entioble and refine the human soul, lie unnoticed 
and forgotten? It is no less a melancholy, than 
a just observation, that the most useful and pro- 


prejudice to chaste refine- || 


a 
——. 


to mankind, and the boast of human nature, are 
frequently cut off in the prime of life, and flowe,; 
of their age ; they shine with superior lustre tj) 
they have attracted the admiration of multitudes, 
and then suddenly expire in their meridian bright- 
ness, leaving nothing behind but blasted expecta- 
tion, and the sad recollection of their once 
splendid but now extinguished worth. ‘To the 
truth of this, the early death of Samuel 4. Mat. 
thias, affords a mournful confirmation. Amiable 
in his character, and unblemished in his reputa- 
tion, he was possessed of every qualification that 
could attract the esteem and command the re- 
spect of his fellow creatures ; in domestic life hic 
character shone with peculiar lustre—as a son, he 
was kind, filial, and tender—as a brother, gene- 
rous, affectionate, and ardent ; and, as a com- 
panion, remarkable for the constancy and sin- 
cerity of his friendship. He has left a widely ex- 
tended circle of bereaved friends to lament his 
loss, and to follow his example. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City ba agen reports the deaths of 72 
| persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
16th inst. whom 13 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2,7; 
'2 and 6, 6; 5and 10,6; 10 and 20,7; 20 and 
30, 13; 30 and 40, 5; 40 and 50, 6;.50 and 
60,4; 60 and 70,3; 70 and 80,1; 90 and 100, 
1.—Diseases: Burned or scalded 1, cancer }, 
casualty 2, catarrh 1, a 11, conval- 
sions 6, diarrhea 4, dropsy 2, dropsy in the head 
2, dysentery 10, fever 2, typhus fever 4, malig- 
nant fever" 2, hemorrhage 1, hives or croup 2, 





pemey nef 1, old » sore throat 1, still 
born 4, suicide 2, syphilis 1, tabes mesenterica 6, 
unknown 1, whooping 3, worms 1.—Men 
13, Women, 22, Boys, 23; Girls 14. 
GEORGE OUMING, City Inspector. 
* Jane Welsh, born in England, died October 


41, aged 19 years ; Ann Stephenson, born in Eng- 
tnnu, died. Gctaber 16, aged 23 years. ' 





MARRIED, 


On Wednesday morning, the 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr Romeyn, Mr. Charles Squire, merchant, 
t@ Miss Mary Chrystie Todd, both of this city. 

On Thursday, the 14th inst, by the Rev. Jobn 
Reed, Walter Cunningham, Esq. to Miss Eliza- 
beth Davis, both of Poughkeepsie. 

‘On Friday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mitchell, Captain Lewis Caswell, to Miss 
Eliza Gerstevecker, both of this city. 

On Saturday evening, the 16th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Mallou, Mr. Charles Langlois, to Miss Mar- 
garet Dubois, both of this city. 

‘On Sunday evening, the 17th inst. by the Rev. 
Me. Milledoler, Capt. Noah S. Kempton, of New- 
Bedford, to Miss Caroline Jane Kelso, of this city. 

At Woodbridge, (N.J)} on the 6th inst. by the 
Rey. Mr. Mills, Mr. James M. Thorp, to Miss 
Susan Moore, all of that place. 


~ 





—_— 


DIED, 


Qn the 14th inst. William M‘Ardle, aged 16. 
Same day, Mrs. Mary Carvill, wife of George 
Carvill, jun. - 
the 15th inst. of the consumption, Mr. Jobn 
Burbank, aged 28 years. 
Em day, at Kip’s Bay, Mr. Alexander Zuntz, 
s 





a city, aged 78 years. 
the 16th inst of malignant fever, Miss Ann 
nson, aged 23 yeurs. 





missing persons who bid fair to become blessings 


lame day, after a lingering illness, Mr. Charles 
Honere Lannuier, aged 40 years. 
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